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THE CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS 

Delivered on Wednesday, Decembee 27, in Madison, 

Wis., at the Tenth Annual Meeting of 

THE Central Division. 

By Francis Adelbert Blackburn. 

A JfEGLECTED BRANCH OF THE TEACHING OP 
ENGLISH. 



As a matter of oratory it would perhaps be more skilful 
to omit for the present to name this neglected branch and to 
lead up to its announcement as a grand climax. But if I 
fail to secure your attention and interest by means of the 
subject itself and what I have to say about it, I am certain 
to fail in the use of any other means. I take occasion 
therefore at the beginning to say that the matter which seems 
to me to call for more attention is training in talking, in the 
oral use of the mother-tongue. I do not refer to public 
speaking, sermons, pleas in court, stump speeches, lectures, 
etc., tho the training I have in mind will be helpful in these 
also, but to common talking, the use of speech in the ordi- 
nary events of life. 

* * * * 

The mastery of a language necessarily includes two 
things : 

First, understanding it ; the ability to recognize its words 
and phrases when they are uttered by another and to connect 
with them the meanings which they conventionally carry. 

Second, speaking it; the skill required to utter its words 
and a knowledge of their meanings, so that the speaker may 
convey his ideas to others. 
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It will be noticed that these have in common the know- 
ledge of meanings, tliat the first has in addition the training 
of the ear to distinguish sounds, the second, training of the 
vocal organs to utter sounds. Training the ear calls for no 
effort; it takes place under ordinary conditions without our 
knowledge or will ; but the organs of speech are trained to 
their function by conscious effort. This difference I need 
not dwell on ; it has no bearing on my subject. But I wish 
you to note that from the beginning the learning of a 
language calls for two things, the memorizing of facts and 
the gaining of skill thru practice. 

To the two things named as essential may be added as a 
corollary a knowledge of the grammar of the language, i. e., 
familiarity with the laws of usage that fix the way of putting 
words together in connected speech. How much of this is 
necessary depends on the language concerned; often, as in 
English, sense may be clearly conveyed in spite of violations 
of these laws, yet one who fails to observe them would 
hardly be called a master of the language. 

I will remind you that I used the word necessarily in 
saying that mastery of a language includes the matters just 
enumerated. In a large number of the tongues of the earth 
no more than these is called for and this was once the case 
with all. Even yet many persons get along very well in 
their own spheres of life with these alone. But in all lan- 
guages that have received literary development and whose 
speakers have shared in civilized progress, something more 
is required to entitle one to be called master of a tongue, 
viz. : — 

Reading and writing ; a knowledge of the conventional 
symbols by means of which ideas are conveyed thru the 
eye instead of the ear. This is not a new act ; it is merely 
another way of doing what is also done by speech, conveying 
ideas. The means used is new ; the sense of sight takes the 
place of that of hearing. 
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After giving this definition of the mastery of a language 
it is hardly needful to add that such a thing as complete 
mastery is impossible, since it calls for a knowledge of all 
the words of a language and of all their various meanings 
and connotations. When I use the word in this address I 
have in mind only that degree of mastery which the average 
individual may hope to attain thru proper instruction and 

faithful eifort. 

* * * * 

Before a body like this I may assert, I think, without 
fear of contradiction that the mastery of a language is a 
valuable accomplishment. But for the ordinary man a 
partial mastery of at least one language is not a mere social 
ornament ; it is au absolute necessity. The one needed is 
naturally that used by his associates, those with whom he 
lives and with whom he must have some means of communi- 
cation. The average uneducated man masters only a small 
part of the vocabulary of his mother-tongue, and a still 
smaller portion of the words of some other language often 
serves the purpose of the emigrant who finds himself in 
circumstances that compel him to acquire a second tongue. 
This little is usually acquired in the same way that he 
learned his mother-tongue, by hearing and practice. 

In the case of one who learns a foreign language by study, 
the mastery obtained is often only that which enables him to 
read it. A limited amount of skill in writing may also be 
obtained in the same way, but speaking and understanding 
come only thru practice. In the case of the dead languages 
or the older forms of languages still living, this reading 
knowledge is all that is usually sought after. There are 
many languages which no one attempts to write, still less to 
speak, tho much time is given to the study of them for other 
ends. It may be a question whether such knowledge should 
be called mastery, tho its value is beyond question, but it is 
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the only mastery one may hope to attain in the case of many 
tongues, since they are no longer spoken and the opportunity 
for practice, which alone can give oral mastery, does not 
exist. 

Now this power of reading and writing a language comes 
to us in a different way from that of speaking and under- 
standing. The latter is to a great extent a matter of 
practice ; it is like learning to walk or skate or to play ball, 
while reading is acquired primarily by study of books, and 
imitation, which plays the chief part in the early stages of 
speech, is wanting. This distinction is a fundamental one, 
and the means by which one gains a knowledge of Old 
Persian or Umbrian is very different from that by which he 
learned his native speech. I need not elaborate this point 
or give illustrations, but I wish to emphasize the fact that in 
these different acquirements different mental processes are 
used and that they are really different branches of study. 
Which is the more important is a question that does not 
call for an answer here ; our modern social life makes an 
absolute demand for both. But do not fail to keep in mind 
this fact, on which I shall base what I have to say later, that 
learning to speak and learning to read and write are different 
branches of study, calling for the exercise of different mental 
processes and for the use of different methods of instruction. 
Not totally different, of course, any more than in other 
related subjects, for the matter is the same, and here as in 
other teaching, we have the general common to both and the 
special peculiar to each. 

We who have met here for our annual conference are a 
small part of a great number of persons engaged in training 
the youth of the world. We are interested, it is safe to say, 
in our work and anxious to do it well. Let us consider 
then how this work of training is done in the one subject 
which should interest us all, viz. : in the English tongue. 
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This should interest us all, I say ; I have no doubt that it 
does interest us all to some extent, no matter what kind of 
work in Modern Language teaching calls for our chief 
attention and holds our chief interest. 

The mother-tongue is the one subject of which every one 
is a student, and in which the course of study fills the whole 
life of the student. When the new-born child first opens his 
eyes to the light he opens his ears also to the sounds of earth, 
and the first sounds that he hears are those of speech. A 
little later he begins to utter these sounds and both hearing 
and speech cease only when life ceases. Moreover, during 
this whole period the student is under the influence of teach- 
ers, tho often both he and the teacher are unconscious of the 
relation. The teachers are often untrained and unfit, but the 
training goes on nevertheless with the same result that 
follows faulty training in other branches of study, defective 
knowledge and lack of skill to do the work well. 

The first teachers of a child are the members of his family, 
his neighbors, and others with whom he is brought into 
contact. These remain his teachers, moreover, all his life, 
and in the simpler, more primitive life they are the only 
ones. The methods of study, too, and of teaching remain 
unchanged, being always, as at the beginning, example on 
the one part and imitation on the other, and skill in the use 
of language comes to the savage by practice, in the same way 
as skill in the use of the bow or speed in the race. The 
whole process of learning his language is simple and is con- 
ducted along the same lines as the rest of his life-work. 
In countries where modem civilized ways have replaced 
primitive society the same condition persists. We cannot get 
rid of it, but must still make use of the older way of learning 
the mother-tongue, tho we have added to it professional 
teaching, conscious and voluntary study and all the other 
methods of the schools. 
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We are apt to forget that tho we speak of the mother- 
tongue no one is born in possession of one. The law of 
heredity may give to a child the color, shape of features, 
mental traits, moral tendencies, etc., of his parents but it 
does not give him their speech. He gets his mother-tongue 
in the same way that he gets any other, if so be that he ever 
does get another. He learns to speak by imitation and 
practice and he learns to read by study of the printed and 
written forms. The only reason why he learns one tongue 
rather than another is that it is the one presented to him by 
his environment. How then in civilized society does the 
individual gain such mastery of his mother-tongue as it is his 
lot in life to gain ? As I have already said, perfect mastery 
of a language is impossible : I may add that it can hardly be 
considered desirable at the price one would have to pay for 
it in time and labor. But how does the ordinary man of 
to-day get that partial mastery or knowledge of his mother- 
speech that he must have to fill his place in the world and 
properly play his part in society ? And what is our system 
of education doing to help him gain the needed knowledge? 

We all know the order of studies that prevails in this 
case and must continue under the circumstances, whether 
pedagogical philosophy gives or withholds its approval. 
The young child's first task is to learn to understand. He 
associates certain sounds perceived by the ear with certain 
things perceived by the sight or some other sense, because 
the sound and the thing are presented to him together. In 
time the sound suggests the thing without the presence of 
the thing itself, and as soon as this is the case with a single 
word he has made a beginning in learning a language. It 
may be that the first words he thus learns, or some of them, 
are not found in the lexicon : they are only " baby-talk," 
pet words or expressions, but they are words to him and 
parts of the language of his circle of acquaintances. They 
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serve the same purpose as other words, since they convey 
ideas. In the course of time the child takes the second step 
in the mastery of a language, that of conveying thought to 
others by means of sound : he begins to speak. From this 
time to the end of his life he does nothing new in these ways 
of mental activity ; he simply continues to familiarize him- 
self with sound-combinations that serve as signs of ideas, to 
associate them with the ideas for which they stand, and to 
communicate them to others by utterance. During his whole 
life he is a learner, always adding to his stock of words, 
losing portions by lapse of memory, correcting where he has 
learned wrongly. 

In countries where general education prevails, and it is 
only with the conditions in such that I am concerned in this 
address, the child on reaching a certain point in development 
begins to use a second way of receiving and giving ideas, 
viz. : — by reading and writing, and this also is continued 
indefinitely. In regard to this new method I wish at this 
point only to call attention to the fact that it is entirely 
artificial, that in spite of its great value it is not essential to 
social life and progress, that a high civilization may be 
reached without it. It is in fact only an invention, to be 
classed with the steam engine and the telephone, tho far 
outranking them in usefulness. I need not dwell on the 
difference between this and speech ; you may compare them 
for yourselves and see how much more valuable to mankind 
the latter is. Yet strange to say most persons look on 
reading as the beginning of education. We smile at 
Dogberry's dictum that reading and writing come by nature : 
if we thought it worth our while to confute it, our own 
memories would furnish ample proof that reading and writing 
come only by hard work. But it is equally ridiculous to 
suppose that speaking is an outgrowth of nature. Like 
writing it is acquired by work, as observation clearly shows. 
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tho memory may not reach back to the time of its acquire- 
ment. The resemblance goes even further, for the work of 
learning to speak, like that of learning to read, is under the 
influence of teachers. The earlier teachers are in general 
unaware of the fact that they are giving instruction of su- 
preme value, and feel little or no responsibility ; in fact most 
of them care nothing for correctness of speech themselves, and 
quite as little for the training of their pupils. Conscious 
effort on the part of the teacher first comes with the 
beginning of formal study of the written forms. But when 
this begins most of the pupil's time and energy is demanded 
by the new work and conscious and intelligent instruction 
in the oral use of the mother-tongue forms only a small part 
of the work of the new class of teachers. Even this takes 
place only during the small portion of the day spent in the 
school and ceases altogether for the remaining hours. 
Meanwhile the other teachers are not idle ; at home, in the 
street, on the playground, wherever the child hears or utters 
words, he is repeating and practising the lessons begun some 
years earlier. And it goes on all his life, for the grown man, 
willingly or unwillingly, shapes his speech more or less to 
that of his associates. 

I need not waste time in telling you of the unfitness of 
these chance teachers. . But however unqualified they may 
be to give instruction it is impossible to eliminate them from 
our system of training the youth of the land. The relation 
of children to their parents is a part of the social system, not 
properly of our modern educational systems, tho it perforce 
becomes so with the adoption of any system of general 
teaching. Unfitness to train a child in speech is exactly 
like moral unfitness or financial inability to do for the child 
what is best for him. In extreme cases of this kind, to be 
sure, the state does sometimes interfere to rescue the child, 
justifying its action by the assumption that a child brought 
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up in moral degradation or kept from proper physical 
development by poverty is likely to become a burden on the 
community. But the state anticipates no loss from faulty 
training in language and has no warrant therefore for taking 
measures to prevent it. Yet I could show, I think, that the 
lack of training in speech does cause loss to the community, 
pecuniary as well as other, but this is only one of many 
causes of public loss, and does not call for discussion, as 
there seems to be at present no way of dealing with it. In 
the golden age of the future when all faults in human nature 
have been cured and all weaknesses removed we may hope 
for better things in speech as well as in all else. 
■ But in naming my subject, as you may well assume, I did 
not have in mind the training of these early years. It is 
only in the later period of education that anything can be 
done by us to improve conditions, and therefore only in this 
period that neglect can be pointed out with any expectation 
of results of value. 

The second period of training in speech covers the years 
of formal instruction until the pupil enters the High School. 
It may be characterized as the period of reading and writing, 
since work in these branches predominates at this time, tho 
it may begin earlier in the home, and is sometimes continued 
in the following period. We are warranted in assuming as 
a general rule, that the teachers charged with this work are 
competent, but we should not forget that the older kind of 
teaching goes on still alongside of the newer, and that the 
same unqualified instructors have it in hand. Now what is 
done for language training during this period and what 
share of this training is given to the development in the 
pupil of skill in speaking ? 

Formal training in speech during this time is limited in 
general to correction of bad habits formed already. This is 
given by suggestion, as it seems to be needed ; incidentally 
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also in the books on language study. I have never heard of 
formal classes in speaking, tho there is much formal instruc- 
tion in writing the language. This instruction is of course 
of the highest value for training in speech, but is rendered of 
far less influence by the lack of practice in speech. The 
result of this lack is a partial divorce of the written language 
of the individual from his habitual speech. After making 
due allowance for the more formal style of writing, we still 
find that such training in speech has a result much like that 
of training in morals. The knowledge that a certain act is 
wrong does not at all times keep the one who knows from 
doing it, and often a perfect knowledge of the rules of the 
manuals fails to eradicate gross faults of speech. You are 
all acquainted, I am sure, with persons whose written work 
is correct, and who are in control of a ready style that runs 
on of itself without conscious effort, who nevertheless com- 
mit errors habitually in conversation. Possibly there may 
be some present who will be frank enough to join me in the 
confession that I make, that this statement is based on 
observation of my own habits as well as of those of certain 
of my friends. 

But the study of the written form does nevertheless give 
great help in speaking. A knowledge of rules is the first 
condition for following those rules, and gives a basis for 
self-help if the learner desires to improve. Reading enlarges 
the pupil's vocabulary, furnishes models for the construction 
of sentences and crowds out awkward and faulty forms of 
speech by making better ways of expressing the same ideas 
familiar. Practice in written composition acts in the same 
way and has a special influence moreover in making the new 
locutions one's own by use, thus increasing not only know- 
ledge but readiness. 

The third period covers the High School and College 
instruction. Special attention is given during this time to 
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practice in writing, but if the pupil gets any training in speech 
it comes indirectly and incidentally. An exception might 
be made of declamation, but in this the aim is training in 
public speaking, a valuable accomplishment, no doubt, but 
as I have already said, not the kind of speaking that I am 
now urging. To some extent training is given at this time 
by voluntary exercise in debating clubs and like organizations, 
but these are outside of school and college life, and cannot 
be credited to the teachers or the system of teaching. 
Moreover, those who get help in this way are as a rule the 
ones least in need of it. It is the member best trained in 
talking that does the talking. The pupil that needs practice 
is apt to remain silent or to remain out of the club altogether. 

To sum up, then, the training to talk that the ordinary 
educated man receives is likely to be about the following : — 

First, that which comes from contact with his fellow-men 
and is given unconsciously and without purpose. This is 
generally faulty ; the fortunate few in whose homes a purer 
use of the mother-tongue prevails have the great advantage 
of having less to unlearn when more formal instruction 
begins. 

Second, that which is given with definite purpose by pro- 
fessional teachers. As has been pointed out, our schools 
provide almost nothing of this kind. 

Third, that which comes thru training in the writing of 
the language. This is of the highest value, tho it is not the 
direct object sought. But its value is greatly lessened by 
the fact that the great majority of the pupils leave school too 
early to get any real benefit, and go out into the world to 
act as teachers of their offspring and associates in a subject 
that they have not learned. 

That the part taken by the schools in teaching the pupils 
to speak is small is no good reason for charging them with 
neglect, if it can be shown that the omission brings no loss 
4 
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or harm. If men learn to talk without the help of the 
schools, or if they fail to learn and yet lose nothing thereby, 
there is no reason why the omission of this particular branch 
of study should be termed neglect, any more than the 
omission of formal lessons in base-ball or golf or dancing or 
any other subject, useful or ornamental. To justify a 
charge of neglect, one must not only point out that the 
matter is omitted from the curriculum, but also that it is a 
necessary or useful thing, that it is not obtained in other 
ways, that the lack of it is a loss, and that the schools are 
able to furnish it. I need not discuss further than I have 
already done the general omission of training in speech or 
the value of a command of the oral use of language, but it 
behooves me to consider these questions : whether men and 
women under the conditions that now prevail do get the 
training in speech that they need and the lack of which 
would be a loss, and whether the schools can furnish it. 
These inquiries should be limited to those that have taken at 
least a High School course, for it would be unfair to expect 
the schools to do much in this subject or any other for those 
that break oif their attendance early. How much may be 
reasonably asked from the lower schools will be spoken of 
later. 

Now what is the result of the prevailing lack of attention 
to oral English in the schools ? Are men and women never- 
theless well trained in speech ? Ask your own experience 
and observation. Can you get on your feet when some 
subject in which you are interested is under discussion and 
give your opinion in a clear straight-forward manner without 
halting, stammering, repetition and various other common 
faults? In your classes can you answer the question of a 
pupil, if it calls for anything more than a mere word or two 
of information, in so distinct and exact words that the matter 
is clear to all those present ? If a matter is under debate in 
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your Faculty or Club or Church or Lodge, and you disagree 
with a fellow-member, can you express your opinion strongly 
without the fear afterward that you have failed to choose 
your words properly and have thus given offence where noue 
was intended? Can you engage in a heated political or 
theological argument and not find yourself fairly choked with 
the words that wont come ? If you can do all this you have 
gained the mastery of speech which I think so desirable, but 
which my own observation leads me to regard as an unusual 
accomplishment. To be sure, coolness of temper or of 
temperament help very much to such successful speech, but 
as in all other cases the perfect mastery of the weapons used 
and the consciousness of that mastery contribute more than 
any other cause to coolness in the fight. And again to put 
the question in a less personal form, if you are not willing to 
admit your dissatisfaction with your own skill, how many of 
your associates can speak to a question two minutes con- 
secutively without stumbling and repeating, inserting such 
tags as " it seems to me," " as far as that is concerned," and 
similar stopgaps that give the speaker time and enable him 
to "hold the wire" while his mind and memory search for 
the elusive word or phrase ? I do not refer here to cases of 
lack of knowledge or to persons who try to express an opinion 
without having a clear one. The remedy in such cases is to 
be sought elsewhere than in language-study. 

Or take the case of those whose formal education is not 
yet finished, but have got beyond the grade where attention 
is given to training in English, the higher classes of the 
undergraduate students. How many of these regularly give 
answers that express exactly what the speaker intends to 
express so plainly that no correction or comment is called 
for ? If my own experience is normal, the pupil who does 
this is rare indeed. Even among graduate students, and that 
too, among those that have not only completed the course for 
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the bachelor's degree but have speat some years in teaching, 
a satisfactory presentation of the facts found in the text-book 
is very rare, and a clear statement of personal opinion, where 
the words and the phrases of the books give no help, is 
almost unknown. I have been repeatedly imprest in 
conducting examinations for the higher degrees with this 
weakness of the candidates. Only rarely have I met with one 
that seemed able to state clearly what he apparently knew. 
It is often the case that the answer is entirely false from the 
use of wrong words, but is corrected by the student himself 
when some one of the Committee asks "What do you mean 
by that"? Of course the student is under a great strain in 
such a case and we cannot expect the same skill in choosing 
words and phrases that one may possibly have at command 
under less trying circumstances, but as I said before, a con- 
scious mastery of speech is the strongest help to coolness and 
freedom from nervousness when one is called on to use 
speech. 

If I am right in my statement of conditions in the cases 
named, I need not enlarge on the state of things among the 
younger and the uneducated. We find here naturally the 
same faults in a greater degree with the addition of gross 
faults in pronunciation and grammar. I do not propose to 
discuss these latter, for they are matters that belong quite as 
much to reading and writing as to speech, and I have good 
reason to think that in the teaching of these the schools 
are already doing all that can reasonably be asked in the 
effort to correct them. 

But what is the remedy? There is no obligation rest- 
ing on him who points out a fault to devise a means of 
curing it, except the general one that rests on all alike to do 
all that can be done to make the world better in all ways 
possible, but when any one comes along with denunciations 
of present conditions in politics or ethics or social usages, we 
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at once call on him to give us his prescription for a cure. 
We assume, it would seem, that an honest man who sees an 
evil, or thinks he sees one, will feel it a duty to find a cure, 
if possible. I do not claim to be the only one to discover 
the evils of which I have been speaking, and I am probably 
not the only one who has in mind a plan for removing or 
lessening them. But the complaints in general seem to be 
directed against the faults and weaknesses of students in 
writing English rather than in speaking it, and the cure pro- 
posed is of course more training in writing. Complaints of 
this kind are so frequent that they seem to have no effect : if 
you have not heard enough to satisfy you, read the address 
of President Hart before this Association some ten years ago, 
in which he sets forth the results of his observation of his 
own students. The cure proposed, again, will no doubt be 
effective, if only time enough can be found for it. But I am 
dealing here with oral use of English, which, as I have 
already pointed out, can be made satisfactory only by the 
exercise on the part of the student of other mental faculties, 
and thru the use by the teacher of other methods of instruc- 
tion, tho as I have said training in writing is indirectly 
very helpful. 

In devising any plan for a cure, the first step should be a 
correct diagnosis of the disease. I have given you a partial 
list of symptoms already ; what is the ailment from which 
these symptoms arise? Or, to drop the metaphor, what 
faults in knowledge or training lie behind the faults in the 
use of speech ? Faults in knowledge and training, I say, for 
it is these alone that we can hope to make good ; where the 
defect springs from some mental peculiarity, as it does in 
some cases, the question becomes one for the psychologist or 
the pathologist, not for the schools in their general work. 

The commonest fault, as you may easily observe, is the 
lack of a stock of words so thoroly at command that one can 
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use them at once. Certain words of our speech become by 
constant use so entirely our own, that we never hesitate in 
using them : such are the pronouns, many of the prepositions 
and conjunctions, verbs and nouns that deal with ordinary 
actions and objects, etc. But less usual words, though we 
know them well enough, are not at hand when we want them. 
This is shown most often and most strongly in the use of 
adjectives. Very few have enough of these at hand to give 
an appropriate epithet when one is needed, or to employ the 
more striking and forcible one instead of a weak and color- 
less word. The consequences are hesitation while the 
memory strives to get hold of the elusive vocable, repetition, 
mannerisms, and all the other resorts of the untrained 
speaker. In the case of younger persons or of the un- 
educated this lack of words generally results in the habit of 
making certain words or phrases do duty for a great variety 
of meanings. A working man ruins a piece of work thru 
ignorance or carelessness or haste or mere stupidity, possibly 
thru malice outright : what epithet does the foreman use in 
censuring him ? There are nine chances to one that he calls 
the offender a " damn fool." What is more, it is very prob- 
able that the workman will express his anger at the censure 
he has received by applying the same epithet to the foreman. 
"Whether there was folly or not in the action of either, and 
whether the profane adjective used properly describes the folly, 
does not matter ; the phrase was ready from long habit and 
there was no other more appropriate one at hand. In other 
circles the same fault shows itself in slang and kindred usage. 
To the school-boy all sorts of things are " fierce " or " bum " 
or " stunning," while his classmate of the other sex finds 
all things in heaven or earth perfectly " lovely " or " horrid." 
The reason in both cases is the same as that of the working- 
man's profane epithet, a defective stock of words, not mere 
silliness as is often supposed. The lack-a-daisical girl would 
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not describe as perfectly lovely the youth of her latest fancy, 
or a favorite poem or play, or her friend's new hat, or a box 
of gum-drops, if she had equally at command more suitable 
terms of description. As she grows older and her stock of 
words increases the favorite expressions are disused or 
restricted to their proper meaning. 

A second fault, often associated with the first, is inexact- 
ness in the use of words, due to ignorance of their meaning 
and connotation. This fault is not more marked, perhaps, in 
the young and the uutrained than in others that have a wider 
range of words, and it springs quite as often from careless- 
ness as from ignorance. It is a fault of written speech also, 
and it is in more training in writing and in personal efforts 
for improvement rather than in oral practice that we must 
seek a cure. It is a besetting sin of extemporaneous 
preachers and political and social haranguers; in ordinary 
talk it may be looked for in the mouths of those that try to 
use a loftier style than they have mastered. Perhaps little 
harm comes from the talk of such persons, but real loss 
springs from the habit in other cases. Its results are seen in 
the continual disputes that come up in business about 
agreements and promises, where men have different impres- 
sions because they attach different meanings to the language 
used. Even when special care is taken with the wording, as 
in the statutes, ambiguities are frequent. The courts are 
often called on to construe a law, a thing, it would seem, that 
every man bound to obey the law ought to be able to do for 
himself. Take almost any bill introduced in the legislature 
and compare it with the finished draft as reported from 
committee and note the changes made to make it mean what 
its author supposed it to mean when he submitted it. The 
direction to put only the address on the front of the U. S. 
postal card has been changed three or four times to make it 
say what it ought to say. Now the English language is 
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not SO defective that it cannot express ideas, but the users of 
it are not trained to use it rightly. The instances I have just 
cited illustrate inexactness in writing it, to be sure, but, as 
may be expected, inexactness in speaking it is even more 
frequent and springs from the same causes, ignorance and 
carelessness. A partial remedy may be found in the lessen- 
ing of ignorance by more training, but the remedy for care- 
lessness in speech is the same as for carelessness in any other 
matter. Much can be done in the early training of the child 
at home and in school to prevent the formation of such a 
habit, but the adult can find the cure only in his own 
personal effort. 

Of other prevalent faults in speech I need not speak at 
length. Mispronunciations, grammatical faults and the like 
are the result of ignorance and are to be cured by instruction 
with plenty of practice to rub it in. They are exactly 
analogous to errors in spelling, punctuation, capitalizing, etc., 
and must be dealt with in the same way. Slovenly utterance 
and similar habits are the results of faulty training at an 
early age ; I shall have something to say in regard to their 
avoidance later ; meanwhile for the adult who finds himself 
the victim of such a habit I have only one suggestion to 
make, to wit, that it must be treated like any other bad 
habit. 

After this preliminary description of the trouble, you need 
hardly be told that the cure must be sought in more practice. 
Oral practice alone will give the power to speak, just as 
practice in writing gives skill to write. But if this were all 
I have to say, it would not be worth while to take so much 
time as I have already used to talk of unsatisfactory con- 
ditions, only to end with so vague a recommendation. That 
practice in talking is valuable and desirable, you would 
probably have admitted at the beginning. The troublesome 
question is how to give it. The present demands on the 
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schools are so many that the curriculum is already overloaded, 
and it seems impossible to think of adding to the work 
anything that will call for the expenditure of more time. I 
have not forgotten this in thinking of the subject, which is 
by no means a new one to me, but has been before me for 
many years. I shall offer some suggestions therefore, not as 
a panacea but only as a palliative. They will not work an 
entire change at once, even if faithfully followed, and I have 
no hope that they will be at once accepted and put into 
practice. A satisfactory command of the mother-tongue will 
become general, if it ever does become so, only in the way in 
which all other improvements come, by gradual progress, a 
slow advance to which each generation adds its portion. 
But the suggestions are the result of much thought, their 
value in some cases has been proved by experience, and I 
ask your careful attention to them. They contain the ideas 
that I am especially desirous of putting before you and for 
the sake of which all that I have said thus far has been 
presented. You may be inclined to say with Chaucer's 
Friar, " This is a long preamble of a tale," but the tale 
itself, as in the case of the wife of Bath, will, I hope, be 
shorter. 

I give my suggestions in the order of instruction, for the 
three periods already spoken of. 

For the first period, during which the child's instruction is 
in the hands of parents and kinsmen, it is plain that little 
can be done directly by others. We can look to the habits 
of our own children, of course, and I assume that we who are 
present feel the importance of doing so and are doing our 
duty to them, but we must leave to other parents the task of 
training theirs. But we need not forget that the pupils whom 
we are now influencing are to be the parents of the next 
generation, and that any gain they make will not be lost to 
the general cause. 
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In the second period, during which the child is brought 
under the influence of the teacher, there is work for the 
schools and work of the highest importance. It is at this 
time that certain habits are definitelj' formed, which help 
greatly in shaping the speech of the adult, apd tho no one 
perhaps of those present is engaged in teaching in schools of 
this grade, I trust that there is enough interest in teaching in 
general to warrant me in dealing somewhat fully with this 
stage of language study. 

The child's entrance into school is an important epoch in 
his life for many reasons, but in his acquirement of language 
it is peculiar. Up to this time his speech has been under 
the direction of parents and other associates only, now, still 
keeping these first teachers, he adds new ones. Hitherto he 
has dealt only with the spoken tongue, he now adds the study 
of the printed symbols and a little later of the written ones. 
To a great extent his language thus far has been acquired by 
instinct, by the impulse to imitation, as birds learn to fly, 
now he begins to make conscious efforts to learn. As yet he 
has had little if any help in the way of correction of faults, 
now begins the effort on the part of his new teachers to set 
him right wherever he is in error from faulty habit. He 
learns now for the first time that there is a right and a wrong 
in speech as in other things. 

It is during this period, moreover, that mental and physical 
development are most marked. The pupil begins it a child, 
at its end he may be considered an adult, since logical sense, 
conscience, and the physical powers that distinguish the adult 
have now been acquired; further growth only strengthens 
them. This period therefore furnishes the best opportunity 
for the formation of the habits of speech. At this time if at 
all, the faults of earlier training must be amended, at this 
time physical faults, stammering and the like must be cured, 
at this time habits of slang, profanity, obscenity, etc., are 
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generally formed, and it is at this time, accordingly, that 
special pains should be taken to prevent them. 

Training in language forms a large part of the schooling 
of this period, but the new branch of language study, reading 
and writing, takes up nearly all the time and must continue 
to do so as long as our absurd conservatism succeeds in 
keeping our English methods of misrepresenting our speech 
to the eye. In view of the strong protests that have been 
put forth of late years against the faulty writing of advanced 
students, it is out of the question to think of giving less time 
to this work, and even from the point of view of one who is 
urging more attention to oral work, it would be unwise to do 
so, for the written work is the most helpful of all the work 
of the period in training in speech. It could not be spared, 
even if it were not called for as a discipline of great value 
and an indispensable equipment for modem life. 

What I suggest for this period is ; — 

First, voice-training. Not what is usually meant by the 
phrase, which suggests training in declamation or singing, 
but the cultivation of the habit of clear utterance, proper 
pitch and pleasing tone. We think it worth while to give 
instruction, either in school or out of it, in a large number of 
matters that are supposed to make the learner more attractive 
to his fellows or more useful to society, and refer to them as 
accomplishments. Why should not some attention be given 
to the cultivation of the speaking voice to youth not destined 
for the stage or the concert hall? A well-modulated, musical 
utterance, you will all admit, is one of the greatest attractions 
in either man or woman, and as conversation is to be a part of 
the life-employment of every pupil, it is surely a wise plan 
to give some attention to training him to do this work in a 
pleasing manner. In urging this, please take notice that I 
do not propose to add a new study to those already pursued ; 
I only wish to impress on the minds of those who have 
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charge of pupils at this stage of their training the importance 
of the matter, and to induce them to give to it in their daily 
work the same attention that is now given to emphasis, 
inflection and the like in the reading lesson. 

Second; — the beginning of the habit of speaking. Do 
not laugh ; I am well aware that children, especially in 
America, are charged with the habit of talking far too much, 
when a little golden silence would better befit their age, but 
that is not the habit which I desire to have cultivated. It 
is at times the part of the child to speak and of others to 
listen, and this duty, which will remain with him all his life, 
will be better done if he is made to realize that it is a duty 
and that he ought to look on it as on other duties and use 
effort to do it as well as possible. Declamation will be of 
use here, if properly directed, but not the kind that once 
prevailed in the schools, and probably still prevails, the 
oratory of the School Speaker, declaimed in wild tones to the 
accompaniment of wilder gestures. \'\'Tiat is needed is the 
skill to say a simple thing in a clear and simple way, the 
skill that will be called for in later life from all men and 
women, not that in which we expect professional speakers 
to be expert. Now no better opportunity for gaining 
this can be found than in ordinary recitations and other 
talk of the school-room. Let the teacher impress on the 
pupil the fact that his task is not only to master the 
facts of his lesson, but also to state those facts in the best 
way possible. Let it J)e understood that a satisfactory 
recitation calls not only for a knowledge of the facts, but 
also for a clear statement of those facts to others. And 
right here I wish to quote from an authority that at one 
time was an oracle in such things, and even now will be 
recognized as deserving of a hearing. I happened on it 
after I had begun my notes for this address. It is found in 
Boswell's Life of Johnson. Among other plans for obtain- 
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ing a livelihood, Johnson at one time thought of starting a 
private school and drew up a " Scheme for the Classes of a 
Grammar School." His scheme ends with these words : 

" The greatest and most necessary task still remains, to 
obtain a habit of expression, without which knowledge is of 
little use. This is necessary in Latin, and more necessary 
in English ; and can only be acquired by a daily imitation of 
the best and correctest authors." 

In this statement Johnson had in mind expression in 
writing, but it applies equally well to oral expression, for 
this too can be acquired only by the imitation of the best 
models, and my plea is for effort on the part of the teacher 
to keep the best models before the pupil, to teach him the 
importance of expression, and to insist that he take pains to 
follow the models put before him. As I said before, it is 
sometimes the duty of a child to talk, and one of the occasions 
when it becomes his duty is when he is called on to recite. 
The teacher, whether aware of the fact or not, is training 
him in his mother-tongue, for it is by practice that we all 
gain mastery in speech as in other crafts. If care is not 
taken to correct faults and furnish good models, the recitation 
is a training in faulty speech, whether with the knowledge 
and consent of the teacher or otherwise. 

The third stage of language training may be said to 
comprise the rest of life. For the great majority this, like 
the earliest training, is unconscious and due to the influence 
of one's fellows, in some cases it is also the result of effort on 
the part of the individual himself. Only a few find further 
instruction in the High School and still fewer in the College. 
It is only these few that can be directly influenced by the 
teacher, but as in other matters this influence reaches the 
great mass in time. It is with reference to this period that 
I make a more direct and personal appeal to the teachers 
present, especially to those whose work includes the earlier 
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part which for convenience I have termed the High School 
period. To this belongs the chief part of the training in 
written composition, except for those that have journalism or 
other literary production in view and take special courses in 
College. But training in oral speech usually ceases or 
becomes subordinate and incidental. Yet just here certain 
phases of it must be developed, if at all. 

If the work has been properly done up to the entrance 
into the High School, a pupil should bring with him a habit 
of clear utterance, speech freed from the grosser errors of 
grammar and a fairly good vocabulary of the words of 
common life. The task of the High School should be to 
continue the correction of faults, to enlarge his vocabulary, 
to give enough rhetorical training to enable him to steer clear 
of the more common errors of style, to cultivate a taste for 
reading, and to give the practice that will bring a fair fluency 
in correct speech. Increase of vocabulary comes of itself in 
the course of his studies, and rhetorical training and study 
of literature are specifically provided in the curriculum ; it is 
of the last kind of training named that I wish to treat here. 

Ready and fluent speech, without question, has proved an 
injury to many, leading them to depend on words rather 
than knowledge. We have all seen it in the pulpit, in the 
halls of legislation, on the platform, and elsewhere. But the 
same is true of other qualities. A lawyer may secure an 
unjust verdict from a jury by his wit and sarcasm, yet a 
command of these means of influence is certainly desirable 
and useful. Many a teacher has gained reputation by his 
management of pupils, his skill in keeping order, his quick- 
ness, tho wretchedly deficient in the most important thing, 
knowledge of his subject. Yet skill in teaching, even if it 
does sometimes serve the purpose of hiding ignorance, is not 
to be condemned or despised, and the same is true of skill in 
the use of speech, tho it may be used to secure ends that 
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should be sought by other means. It should not be over- 
looked, again, that the influence of these things is due no 
more to their possession by one party than to their lack by 
others. The wit and funny stories of a stump speaker would 
not win him votes if his opponent were his match in the 
same. So, too, fluent speech would not give reputation and 
influence if it were not unusual. General training in the use 
of language would thei-efore reduce the prestige and power 
of the merely "tonguey" speaker, by taking away his 
peculiar advantage and giving to solid argument its proper 
weight. In the famous Battle of the Books, Bentley's 
learning has given him the verdict of posterity, but it was 
his command of a sarcastic wit that put him on a par with 
his opponents and gained a hearing for his writings. In 
fact but for a consciousness of this power, it is not probable 
that he would have ventured to cross swords with the wits 
of the day. 

But with the present clamor for instruction in esthetics, 
manual training and all else under heaven, how are High 
Schools to find time for instruction in oral use of speech ? 
This question I shall try to answer, and it is this answer 
that I consider the most important part of this address, and 
to which I call special attention. Some of you are in a 
position to aid directly and all can help thru influence on 
others. 

First : All recitations in any subject are practice in 
speech. Let them be made practice in good English rather 
than bad, by the teacher's refusal to be content with any 
statement from a pupil that is not correct in form as well as 
in substance. I have already urged this in the case of the 
lower schools : it is still more important in the High School, 
since the pupil has now reached a stage at which he can make 
use of his knowledge of what is good or bad in speech to 
correct his faults and follow right models. He need not be 
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simply told to replace one form of expression by another on 
the authority of the teacher : there is now a chance to appeal 
to the principles that he has learned and to give a reason for 
correction. It is probable, moreover, that by this time his 
own personal interest in his habits of speech has been 
aroused and that we can count on his cooperation. 

Second : in the study of foreign tongues, ancient or 
modern, there is the best opportunity of all for the training 
I am urging. Translation is oral composition ; the ideas are 
furnished in the text used and the pupil's task is to express 
those ideas in English. But it is in the language classes, if 
my own observation is correct, that English is most sinned 
against. I have held for many years that the strongest 
argument for the study of the classics is the old one, that they 
help to the knowledge of the mother-tongue. But the help 
they give is not in the grammar, or in the rhetorical or 
literary models which they were once thought to furnish to 
the exclusion of all rivals. It is in the practice in English, 
which is furnished by the daily translation, and this same 
practice loses its value or even becomes a positive harm, if 
wrongly used. The pupil who translates is practising English 
composition and practice fixes habit.. It is just as easy to 
form a bad habit as a good one, and much of the translation 
work of school and college is doing just this. The injury 
would no doubt be much greater than it is but for the 
fortunate circumstance that the other and older practice, 
which still goes on at home and on the playground serves as 
a valuable antidote. Foreign idioms find no place there, and 
the homely speech that prevails is like the fresh air of 
out-of-doors after the confinement of the school-room. It 
puts new life into speech, and prevents the loss of health and 
vigor that would otherwise follow. But after all it is better 
to have fresh air in the school-house also, if possible, and it 
is better to have fresh, sound English in the class as well as 
outside. 
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I can bear witness from personal experience that it calls for 
very little effort to secure clear and idiomatic English in 
translation, if the class is assured from the beginning that no 
other will pass current without discount. It is a strange 
anomaly when a teacher of Latin refuses to accept " veni 
videre " as the equivalent of the English " I have come to 
see," but will allow the pupil to render " veni ut videam " by 
" T have come that I may see." Neither rendering is 
absolutely impossible, but each is rare and unidiomatic, and 
one is quite as much to be shunned as the other. If we can 
imagine such a change as would put a class of young Romans 
in a school studying English, they would be carefully trained, 
I suppose, to put their Latin sentences into good English, but 
allowed to say " veni videre " and the like, when they 
rendered English into Latin. 

That I am not setting up a man of straw will be attested, 
I am sure, by many of you. Complaints of college teachers 
that their pupils have no command of expression are loud 
and long, and tho many years of experience in teaching have 
prepared me to expect almost anything, I am frequently 
surprised in my classes in Old and Middle English at the 
wild idioms that my pupils offer as an equivalent for the 
language of Alfred or Chaucer. Yet they are nearly all 
graduates and probably three-fourths of them have been 
teachers of English ! Such a complaint in the case of 
persons of a liberal education and mature mind should be 
unknown. It is surely not an unreasonable requirement from 
a candidate for admission to college that he shall be able to 
speak and write his native language readily and correctly, 
and if in the earlier work of the lower schools proper 
attention is given to the matter, there will rarely be cause for 
complaint. The occasional cases of failure, the pupils who in 
spite of all their training still remain uncouth and awkward 
in speech, may be classed with those that fail in any other 
6 
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branch, and the cause will be found to be the same, either a 
peculiar mental defect or a disinclination to do the work 
needed to master a subject not attractive to the person 
concerned. The colleges should enforce this requirement 
rigorously. If it does not seem advisable to exclude all that 
cannot pass the test, special classes should be formed for 
them and they should not be admitted to the regular courses 
for a degree until they have removed the disability. This is 
the only way to reach the preparatory schools where the 
training should be given. These schools, you may be sure, 
under the present pressure of other demands, will not give 
proper training in language, as long as their graduates are 
freely admitted to college without it. 

If then candidates for admission to college possess a 
mastery of English such as I have tried to specify, what 
work of this character is left for the college course ? Mani- 
festly only special and voluntary work, as in the case of other 
subjects. But every teacher should insist on the use of 
good English in his classes and thus continue the practice 
already begun, confirming good habits and helping to root 
out bad ones, if any still survive, and it will be a long time 
before the use of the language is universally so correct that 
there is no danger of one's learning anything faulty. For- 
mal courses in both writing and speaking may be provided 
for those that have in view the professions that call for 
special training in these subjects, literary work, journalism, 
preaching, lecturing, etc. In a word, the work may be put 
on the same basis as the work in other subjects. But here, 
as in the lower grades, the greatest opportunity is offered to 
the teachers of languages. By virtue of the subject, they 
have a special means of influencing those under their instruc- 
tion. If a teacher of an advanced class in German makes 
use of that language in conducting his class, he does so 
because the teaching is made more effective thereby, and the 
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use of English as the language of the recitation is in the same 
way a teaching of English. The teacher has no option ; his 
only choice is between good English and bad, and he should 
therefore make it a matter of conscience. But it ought to be 
added that at this stage the correction of faults and the gain 
of readiness in speech depend mainly on individual attention 
and eiFort, as will also be the case after the student days are 
over. The teacher's influence will be most valuable in 
showing that he sets a high value on such training, and thus 
leading the pupil to a proper estimate of it and to personal 
effort to obtain it. 

Now why do I consider this branch of training so 
important ? Not from any theory of its superiority in 
mental training and not from an exaggerated estimate of its 
worth as an accomplishment. Its value in both these ways 
is unchallenged, but it does not in my opinion give any more 
help in making either the sage or the gentleman than many 
other subjects of study. I lay special stress on its worth 
and advocate it for purely practical reasons. There is a 
wide difference of opinion as to what branches are practical, 
but there is little dispute of the dictum that those that are so 
ought to be given the preference in our courses of study. 
Opposition to any particular subject is more often based on 
charges that it is of no practical value, than on any other 
cause, and the most frequent and as I think the most 
legitimate argument for the addition of any new study to the 
course is the proof that it will be of practical value in life. 

But anything that increases mental alertness and trains 
the reason is valuable, and in the broader sense all studies 
are practical. If we must distinguish any studies as practical 
in the narrower meaning of the word, it will certainly be 
those things that one is to do after he leaves school, the 
branches of activity by which he secures a livelihood. 
Accepting this definition, we may maintain that for different 
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persons different subjects will prove practical : commercial 
training for the business man, manual training for the 
craftsman, science for the scientist, and so on to the end of 
the list. If any one subject is more practical than another, 
it must be because it is likely to be used by more persons 
than the other, and this is the reason for giving to the three 
R's and related subjects the leading place in the elementary 
work of the school. The pupil is likely to make use of them 
later, no matter what work he takes up to earn his living. 

Now talking is something that one is likely to do all his 
life long and it is surely practical to make preparation to do 
it well. We cannot avoid some preparation for it ; we begin 
practice at a very early age and we keep it up all our lives, 
but the result of this constant practice under unqualified 
teachers and with false models before us is that we are very 
far from doing it well. This address is an appeal to all 
teachers and others to whom falls the task of correcting the 
faults of earlier training and furnishing better models, or the 
opportunity of influencing public opinion and shaping the 
character of public instruction, to give to pupils faulty in 
speech the same special attention that they give to other 
faults, to teach correct language as they teach correct 
behavior, to use all means to cultivate readiness in speech as 
they try to cultivate facility in reading or in arithmetical 
operations, or in any other work in which expertness is 
desirable. I am not so foolish as to suppose that a satisfactory 
condition in the use of speech can be gained at once, even if 
all those who are in a position to promote it give their best 
efforts to that end ; such a condition must grow up slowly in 
the same way that improvements in social conditions or in 
morals come. We can do something, nevertheless, in the 
way I have suggested, and if we do our part, some future 
age will be able to say of us "other men labored and ye have 
entered into their labors." 
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The suggestions that I have made in this address are not 
intended to be regarded as the only ways in which the 
mastery of oral use of language may be promoted. They are 
only a part of the methods which I should like to see put to 
a practical test by use, and which I should have treated at 
length if time were sufficient. One other in particular, 
which has been used in one school to my knowledge, oral 
composition as a supplement to written work, interests me 
greatly, but I can give no facts to show how much it can be 
made to contribute to the facility in speech which it is 
intended to secure. I have also said nothing of various other 
ways of help that I might suggest, but have limited myself 
to methods that may be used without adding subjects to the 
curriculum and drawing on the pupil's time, already subject 
to so many demands. 

Is it something visionary, or a thing for which we may 
reasonably hope, if we look forward to the time when every 
educated man whose mother-tongue is English will be not 
only a source of intellectual inspiration to others but also a 
"well of English undefiled"? 



